1.  Henry Arthur Bright (1830-84) was born in Liverpool, and was educated at
Rugby and at Trinity College, Cambridge. Being a Unitarian, he was not eligible
for a Cambridge degree until after the removal of discriminatory rules against non-
conformists; whereupon, he was awarded the B.A. in 1857 and the M.A. in 1860.
After leaving Cambridge, he became a partner with his father in the shipping firm of
Gibbs, Bright and Company, which was engaged in commerce with South America
and Australia. "Henry Bright belonged," wrote Lord Houghton, "on his father's and
mother's side to that aristocracy of commerce and finance which is generated by
individual industry, probity, and enterprise in our great seaboard cities. The Brights
of Bristol and the Heywoods of Liverpool are as distinctive in their own class and
society as the Percys and Wentworths in another order." ("Henry Bright," Philo-
biblon Society Miscellanies XV.)

Not too completely immersed in business to find time for literary pursuits, Bright
contributed to leading English periodicals many critical articles on contemporary
books. While in America in 1852, he was introduced to Hawthorne by Longfellow as
a "reader and admirer of your books." (See Final Memorials of Henry Wadsworth
Longfellow, ed. Samuel Longfellow, Boston, 1887, p. 391.) The friendly relations
between Bright and Hawthorne during the latter's residence in England are best
described in the following passage from Our Old Home (pp. 56-7) :

"Almost the only real incidents [during the days at the Consulate], as I see them
"now, were the visits of a young English friend, a scholar and a literary amateur,
"between whom and myself there sprung up an affectionate, and, I trust, not transitory
"regard. He used to come and sit or stand by my fireside, talking vivaciously and
"eloquently with me about literature and life, his own national characteristics and
"mine, with such kindly endurance of the many rough republicanisms wherewith I
"assailed him, and such frank and amiable assertion of all sorts of English prejudices
"and mistakes, that I understood his countrymen infinitely the better for him and
"was almost prepared to love the intensest Englishman of them all, for his sake.
"It would gratify my cherished remembrance of this dear friend, if I could manage,
"without offending him, or letting the public know it, to introduce his name upon
"my page. Bright was the illumination of my dusky little apartment, as often as he
"made his appearance there!"

And Longfellow declared to Bright in a letter dated July 16, 1864: "... I know,
having heard it from his [Hawthorne's] own lips, that he liked you more than any
man in England" (Hawthorne and His Wife, II, 350).

For his part, Bright wrote of Hawthorne in a memorial article in the Examiner
(June 18, 1864) :

"His friendship was not easy to win; for he was reserved and shy and proudly
"independent, but when once the ice was broken, then that noble and gentle heart
"showed itself as it truly was. . . . The more he was known, the stronger in every
"case the love and admiration grew. Though delicately sensitive, no one was so little
"apt to take or think offence, and the amari aliquid, which sometimes mingles in his
"writings, never appeared in him, except, perhaps, when he suspected a personal
"patronage, or fancied that his dear country was being looked down upon or despised."

2.  Zachary Taylor, under whose administration Hawthorne had lost his position
in the Salem Custom House in 1849, and whom he had satirized as "Old Blood-and-
Thunder" in "The Great Stone Face" (1850).